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Letter from Regional Chairman R.J. (Reg) Whynott 


In 1991, the Task Force on Affordable Housing recommended holding a charrette to 
address a number of housing issues in the Regional Municipality of Hamilton 
Wentworth: 


Traditionally, charrettes have been an opportunity for professionals to 
brainstorm on housing issues. However, the Task Force advocates a 
“srass roots”, neighbourhood-based charrette, where citizens and 
potential tenants, in partnership with professionals, would identify and 
innovatively resolve design issues for affordable housing. The resulting 
ideas could be used as terms of reference for future affordable 
development projects. With its emphasis on neighbourhood-based 
solutions, this method of generating ideas about affordable housing 
could be an important component in the broader increase in community 
involvement that the Task Force believes is essential in a new Regional 
response to affordable housing.’ 


The Co-ordinating Council was established by the Region in 1993. One of its first 
activities was to plan Ambitious Spaces, which was held in May 1994. The Co- 
ordinating Council is made up of people who volunteer their time and skills to 
participate in projects and activities to increase housing options for residents of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The Co-ordinating Council members who helped plan and manage the charrette 
should be commended for their enthusiasm and dedication. Similarly, I would like to 
show my appreciation for all those who volunteered their skills and talents for 
Ambitious Spaces. I'd particularly like to mention those professionals and students 
who helped translate the teams’ ideas and proposals into drawings, site plans, etc. 


Acknowledgement should also be made of the time and effort contributed by the guest 
speakers and judges. Tom Emodi, Don May, and Sybil Frenette were kind enough to 


* Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Affordable Housing, Final Report, p. 41. 
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make the effort to prepare slide shows and presentations for participants, while Terry 
Cooke, Herman Turkstra and Joanne McCallum assisted the process by providing 
their judging skills. The City of Hamilton and the Town of Flamborough also 
contributed to Ambitious Spaces, the City of Hamilton by sponsoring the introductory 
wine and cheese and the Town of Flamborough by providing one of the meals 
provided to participants. Finally, the staff at Mission Services must be complimented 
for their excellent facilities and services, which were provided at a very affordable 
cost to the Co-ordinating Council. 


I believe that we should view Ambitious Spaces as a catalyst for future initiatives 
that bring together various parts of the community to discuss housing issues to 
develop solutions to both Region-wide and neighbourhood or site-specific problems. 
The charrette proved that people from a wide variety of backgrounds can come 
together and create development proposals that satisfy everyone’s basic requirements 
while at the same time providing a better overall product. Hopefully, the charrette 
will be the first of many efforts made by the Co-ordinating Council on Housing and 
the community at large to bring together people to find ways to improve the Region’s 
housing situation. 


Sincerely, 


egional Chairman 


Ambitious Spaces Charrette 


1. Introduction/Background 


On a weekend in late May, 1994, a charrette was undertaken in Hamilton to explore 
new and innovative ways to house people with special needs. The charrette was a 
design competition in which teams of people from a wide variety of backgrounds 
worked together for two days to produce development proposals for three sites that 
were chosen by an organising committee. Each team was made up of five to six people 
and included at least one person with design skills capable of producing architectural 
drawings, illustrations, and/or site plans. An effort was made to involve people from 
as wide a number of backgrounds and lifestyles as possible. Forty-six people took part 
in the charrette as team members. 


The three sites were selected to ensure the ideas and concepts produced could be 
applied to a variety of locations across the Region. Sites were chosen to represent 
greenfields suburban, urban infill, and urban adaptive reuse situations. Three teams 
developed concepts for a 40 hectare site in Flamborough, located in an area that is 
in many ways reflective of suburban sites that are designated for development across 
the Region. Two teams produced proposals for a .57 hectare infill lot chosen in 
downtown Dundas, representative of other infill sites in built-up areas in Hamilton, 
Dundas, Waterdown, and Stoney Creek. And finally, three teams devised plans for 
a corner block of mixed residential/retail buildings on Barton Street that could serve 
as a prototype for the hundreds of similar sites found along Barton, King, and Main 
Streets. 


The major objectives of the charrette were to produce proposals: 


i) For housing for people with special needs. This includes, but is not limited to, 
people with disabilities, people who work at home, people with limited incomes, 
single parents, extended families, youth, people who want to share 
childcare/cooking responsibilities, people who need _ support 
services/supervision, senior citizens, and victims of domestic violence. 


ii) For housing that fosters community linkages and integrates people with a wide 
range of income levels and lifestyles in a manner that is acceptable to 
everyone. 


iii) That would revitalize older commercial/residential strips and centres in the 
Region by providing mixed-use developments that are attractive to potential 
shoppers/service users and residents. 


iv) That promote pedestrian movement, reduce dependence on the automobile, and 
utilize types of urban design that are both interesting and inviting to people. 
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v) That would contribute to the environmental, social, and economic 
sustainability of the Region. Proposals should address long-term issues such 
as storm-water pollution, providing places for groups that have been 
marginalized and isolated, and developing more jobs for young people. 


It was intended the charrette should play a number of roles. The first was to bring 
together people from a wide variety of backgrounds and lead to new or improved 
relationships between individuals operating within various spheres of the housing 
provision system (e.g. design specialists, service providers, tenants and home buyers, 
planners, builders/developers, etc.). Second, ideas and issues identified by the 
charrette participants should be utilized by the Co-ordinating Council to promote 
alternative housing possibilities for people with special needs (ie. show that it can be 
done in Hamilton-Wentworth). Third, the charrette was to be a showcase for a type 
of co-operative approach to problem resolution that could be used in other situations, 
leading to the integration of special housing needs into the community by involving 
all stakeholders in the design proposal stage and thereby reducing conflicts. 


Ambitious Spaces began with a reception on Friday evening, May 27, as three 
speakers discussed their experiences in creating innovative housing to meet special 
needs. Charrette participants also met fellow team members. Saturday morning 
began with a slide show tour of the three sites. Then the teams got down to work. By 
three o’clock on Sunday afternoon, drawings were completed. Each team presented 
its work to the participants, along with three judges selected from the community. 
The judges made three awards: one for marketability, the second for innovation, and 
the third for overall merit. 


Ambitious Spaces was organised by the Regional Co-ordinating Council on Housing, 
established to implement the recommendations of the Regional Chairman’s Task 
Force on Affordable Housing. The Co-ordinating Council is funded by the Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, and receives staff support from the Regional Departments of 
Social Services and Planning and Development. Additional financial assistance for the 
charrette was generously provided by the City of Hamilton, and the Town of 
Flamborough. 
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2. The Challenge 


A summary of the challenges for the three sites are provided here; the design brief 
that includes the more detailed challenges is included in the appendix. The challenge 
for each of the sites can be summarized as: 


Site 1 - Adaptive Reuse: Barton Street 


The overall challenge was to develop an innovative design concept that integrated 
street-level, store-front commercial areas with above-street-level apartments in a 
synergistic manner to revitalize Barton Street and provide high-quality housing for 
a variety of residents. The design was to be sufficiently appealing and functional that, 
if replicated in other locations along Barton Street, it would lead to a return of people 
and economic activity to the Barton Street area. The design would provide a 
combination of work/living spaces, perhaps with an emphasis on a specific group of 
professionals, artisans or artists. The development would also enhance the existing 
built fabric and make it a more desirable place for residents. 


Site 2 - Urban Infill: Grafton Lot 


There were two major components to the challenge. First, the design was to fit well 
with the historic nature of the site and the surrounding buildings. Second, the design 
was to combine housing units to make use of shared facilities and/or services in order 
to accommodate people with special needs and create a feeling of community among 
the inhabitants of the development. 


Site 3 - Greenfields Site: North-East Waterdown 


The challenge was to produce a design for the site that would meet three objectives. 
First, the development was to include a large proportion of special housing of 
different types and was not to be dominated by one housing type. Second, the 
development was to integrate the different types of housing to provide a range of 
shared facilities and services as well as a sense of community. Third, a significant 
proportion of the housing in the development was to be affordable. 
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3. Speakers’ Themes 


The three speakers provided insights about issues with which they were familiar. Don 
May of May, Pirie and Associates spoke about the relationship between the car and 
urban design. May reviewed the evolution of the suburb from the 1940’s to the 
present. He suggested accommodating the car without having garages and parking 
areas dominating the landscape. Alternatives such as parking areas at the side/rear 
and underground parking were identified. The concept of separating land uses (e.g. 
commercial from residential and single from multiple family housing types) was 
challenged. 


Tom Emodi of the Architectural Faculty of the Technical University of Nova Scotia 
examined ways space can be made flexible enough to meet future needs that cannot 
be anticipated. Emodi provided examples of housing projects that were designed for 
specific needs that were later judged to be inadequate as the needs of the residents 
changed. He suggested that housing must be adaptable to the needs of potential 
residents (including people with disabilities), must provide space that can be utilized 
by residents for a variety of uses (workshops, day care, etc.), and permit a minimal 
amount of social interaction in common areas to be successful in the long run. 


Sybil Frenette, General Manager of Kitchener Non-Profit Housing, utilized her 
experience as a planner and as a manager of a non-profit to provide insights about 
housing for people with special needs in older urban areas. Frenette used examples 
of projects where another land use had previously existed (e.g. school, electrical 
utility, etc.) to show how urban areas can be successfully recycled to provide excellent 
housing opportunities. She also discussed how co-operative alliances can be formed 
between organisations to build innovative housing. Frenette stressed the need to 
provide for a diverse mix of tenants/owners in new developments and to appease local 
residents and businesses that might potentially oppose redevelopment projects 
intended to house people with special needs. 
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4, Description of Team Concepts 


Flamborough - Greenfields #1 
Team Members 


Fernando Fabiani 
Ken Kruck 

Mary Sinclair 
Denise Giroux 
Sergio Manchia 
Jack Robertson 


Proposal Description 


Goals: 


1) A distinct sense of community within the development (as opposed to a mere 
extension of the existing neighbourhood housing); 
2) Creation of a critical mass of services for residents, particularly special needs 


groups, 
3) A mix of non-standard housing and the avoidance of “exclusive” 
neighbourhoods; 


4) Proximity to services/green spaces (i.e. convenience); 
5) Easy flow of pedestrian, bicycle and automobile traffic; 
6) Preservation of existing, and creation of new, green space and buffers. 


Sense of Community /Dynamic Commercial and Retail Core: Most services have been 
concentrated along the central “main street” area, and most roads and footpaths 
converge on this central area. Approximately 750 sq m (8,000 sq ft) of 
commercial/retail space would be provided, and would include a variety store, 
restaurant, laundromat, and offices; these services would be connected to a large mid- 
rise structure for all weather access. The mid-rise structure would also house a day 
care facility adequate for 40 to 50 children. Many of the roads use alternative 
development standards and an attempt was made to build the development to human 
scale. 


Housing: Medium and high density housing has been concentrated in areas 
immediately surrounding the “commercial core” to ensure that most people have easy 
pedestrian access to services. Although a variety of housing types are provided near 
the core, a variety of rental units that are barrier free are available for people with 
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disabilities very close to the recreational facilities, park, and commercial services. 
Most of this medium density housing enjoys a panoramic view of the surrounding 
green space and easy access to the park and recreational facilities. 


Several groups were targeted for housing: senior citizens, single parents, people 
working at home, people with disabilities and those with unique needs. 


For senior citizens, smaller housing units, bungalows, and condominiums and 
apartments providing community services have been provided. For single parents, 
there are smaller units (owned and rented) close to day care, parks, and the school. 
There is a major focus on the work-at-home group because of the location of the 
site; many commuters will prefer to work at home several days a week. To 
accommodate this group, homes with offices and extra parking would be located close 
to the central corridor for those who receive clients, while other adapted homes would 
be located elsewhere in the development. To provide housing for people with 
disabilities (over 21), two alternatives are offered. One is co-housing that includes 
self-contained units and additional communal services. Second are group facilities 
where residents live in one household. The mid-rise building adjoining the church 
and tied row house blocks would both be suitable for this purpose. To meet unique 
needs, a variety of flexible unit types have been provided: fully detached, semis, 
quads, sixplexes, row houses, three storey walk-up apartments and four storey 
apartments with elevators. To add to the flexibility associated with a full range of 
housing types, a variety of parking options are also provided: parking in the rear (for 
detached), covered parking, underground parking, common outdoor parking areas, etc. 


Special Provisions for People with Mobility or Sensory Disabilities: A number of 
elements are incorporated to accommodate people with disabilities. These include: 


- walkways and intersections with no-slip surfaces that are defined with paint or 
grass (no interlocking block); 

- slowed-time lights with sound signals at major intersections; 

- large elevators (big enough for large wheelchairs to turn in) with auditory signals; 

- barrier free entrances on the first floor of all units to ensure that people with 
disabilities can visit any home; 

- two entrances to all units for safety; 

- a visiting library service; 

- accommodating commercial/retail services; 

- covered entrances and automatic doors; 

- a barrier free health club (to include a therapeutic pool and exercise machines). 
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Ambitious Spaces Charrette 


Flamborough - Greenfields #2 
Team Members 

Glenn O’Connor 

Anna Cote 

Susan Andrews 

John Chamberlain 

Stephen Savelli 


Eric Grove 
(alternative concepts) 


Proposal Description 


Principles: 


Reduced rights of way on all roads 


Barrier free access on site 


Il 


Retain hedgerows and natural features as public open space links for walking and 


cycling 


Stormwater management for quantity and quality is provided throughout the site 
- The school, park, seniors’ centre, church day care and small convenience store 
(possibly a medical centre as well) are located in the central area of the community 
Medium density housing located near small parks and public walkways and linked 


to the central area 


Link to the existing community with pedestrian trails and roads 

Broad range of housing types is integrated within the development 
Incorporate boulevards in primary roads 

Disperse public open space throughout the site 

Provide acoustic berming on Dundas Street (Highway 5) and Parkside Drive 


Proposal: 


200 units - single and semis 


200 units - duplexes and stacked units 

200 units - town houses, linked units, freeholds 
200 units - 3-4 storey walk-up and lift elevators 
200 sq m (2,100 sq ft) commercial space 

100 sq m (1,075 sq ft) medical and seniors’ space 
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A range of housing designs would be integrated, with some mid and low-rise 
dwellings being designed with flexible floor plans to accommodate a wide range of 
needs 

Units look similar on the outside with a range of lifestyle and income differences 
within 

The main street is not connected to Robson Road in the north to avoid short-cutting 
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Flamborough - Greenfields #3: Winner - Most Marketable Proposal 


Team Members 


Rick Lintack 
Bryan Shynal 
Christian Fisker 
Andrew Colley 
Venetta Pacquette 


Proposal Description 


Principles: A number of principles were elaborated: 


The car exists and will continue to exist 

Pedestrian travel must be encouraged 

The natural environment should be preserved where possible 

Mixed uses should be encouraged 

Medium/high density areas must be developed concurrently with low density areas 
(phased development) 

Setbacks, road widths, and parking areas should be reduced in size 

Accept that commuters will live here and accommodate them 

Gear public transit to nearest GO station 

Sidewalks should be located next to paved portions of roads 

Environmental and community amenity spaces should be integrated where possible 
Community voluntarism should be encouraged 


Community Description: Commercial uses would serve the neighbourhood, be barrier- 
free, have a pedestrian orientation, and would address special needs. Services would 
include a small pharmacy, postal facilities, dry cleaners, a day care centre, a small 
convenience store, a local pub, and a Go Bus pick-up. Housing for special needs would 
focus on single parents (community support opportunities, shared day care), extended 
families (larger units, granny flats, basement apartments, more parking, etc.), seniors 
(small, barrier free units with low maintenance requirements but lots of storage 
space), and people who work at home (separate work areas, extra parking, day care 
facilities). The school would be a community-based institution providing services to 
nearby residents; this would include access to the gym, meeting rooms, day care, 
library, parking, and outdoor recreation facilities. 


Design Features: Alterations to standard design features were made to reduce costs, 
to increase the sense of community, and to increase accessibility for people with 
disabilities. Ponds would be quarried to produce construction materials, street widths 
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would be reduced (long side drives eliminate on-street parking), road crowns would 
be reversed to reduce storm sewer requirements, medium-density development would 
provide a higher yield of units per acre, and zero-lot-line properties would reduce 
fencing needs. All public outdoor and indoor spaces would be barrier-free in design. 
Means of doing this include: providing ramped sidewalks at intersections; providing 
sidewalks across driveways and roads; using signs that are clear and easy to read; 
equipping all apartment buildings with vcice and brail controls; and building paths 
and gardening areas that are accessible to people in wheelchairs. Housing for people 
with disabilities will also be located close to the central area to ensure that they can 
easily make their way to services and amenities. 
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Dundas - Urban Infill #1 
Team Members 


Gary Zebroski 
Nick Groen 

Don Roberts 
Peter Cook 
Robert Patterson 


Proposal Description 


The Vision: Grafton Place, located in the heart of Dundas, is a unique development 
for people requiring high to moderate levels of support to attain maximum levels of 
personal independence. The development incorporates architectural design flexibility 
to allow a variety of special needs groups to utilize the accommodations while 
allowing easy re-adaptation of the units as market requirements change. Capital 
development costs will be met by co-operative cost sharing from the private sector, 
municipalities, and provincial government, while ongoing operating costs will be met 
from resident rent payments and subsidization from the Ministries of Housing, 
Community and Social Services and Health. 


Community Advantages: Grafton Place is tailored to accommodate a range of people 
with special needs, including physical, psychiatric, and developmental disabilities, 
and provides on-site services for these residents. Part of the development would 
operate as a facility where people with certain assistance needs could be moved out 
of expensive institutional settings and reintegrated into society while still benefiting 
from on-site assistance and/or supervision. Located next to Regional police and health 
offices, as well as all of the services found in downtown Dundas, the site would be an 
ideal location to put a residential development that has a broad mix of inhabitants, 
including residents with disabilities. 


Architectural Highlights: Grafton Place was designed with three main themes in 
mind: to fit in with the general context of downtown Dundas and to make efficient 
use of the site; to establish a microcosm of a community where people with a variety 
of backgrounds and lifestyles can live together and share common facilities; and to 
provide a structural format that allows for a great deal of flexibility in altering the 
size and shape of units to meet future needs. Viewed from the outside, Grafton 
Place’s massing, elevation, and building materials would fit in well with surrounding 
structures and streetscapes. Common spaces within the building include a childcare 
area, a laundry, a small library, and space for meetings and social gatherings. A split 
level courtyard that can be viewed from all units is located in the centre of the 
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development, and the courtyard provides a number of uses in a well-lighted and safe 
environment. 


Within the two buildings (one designed for group uses, the other for private 
individual units) and the connecting bridge to be used for a common area, there are 
a range of unit types and living spaces. Many of the units would be standard market 
rate units targeted for singles, couples, and young families, while a significant 
number of the other units would be designed for people with developmental or 
psychiatric disabilities who need on-site supervision/support and people with physical 
disabilities who would need limited assistance. Because needs change over time, the 
the structural layout of the buildings allows for new wall configurations. This is to 
permit conversions from group accommodation space to single, self-contained units 
or vice-versa. This would allow maximum flexibility in meeting special needs over the 
coming decades. 


Advantages for Residents: Grafton Place would provide units for people who would 
be incapable of living completely independently but who do not need to be in 
institutions. Twenty-four hour on-site assistance would be available and 
security/administration offices would be on-site. Flexible services, combined with 
flexible spaces and a choice of group or single units, would go a long way to 
accommodate a wide range of people with special needs. Such a development would 
be particularly useful in downtown Dundas, where a range of retail, medical, and 
transportation services exist. 
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Dundas - Urban Infill #2 
Team Members 


Chris Burnham 
Bill Janssen 
Derek Watters 
Ray Barrick 


Proposal Description 


The major themes of the proposal are flexibility, accessibility, safety, and 
compatibility. To provide flexibility, special home occupation units have been provided 
that can be configured in a number of ways, including giving commercial office 
frontage on Main Street. All units are either completely accessible or partially 
accessible (eating, living space) to people with disabilities, all doors are .91 m (3 ft) 
wide and have lever handles, and all hallways have a 1.5 m (5 ft) minimum turning 
radius. Most units can also be adapted to the particular needs of occupants. To 
address safety, buildings were designed to provide “eyes” on the street and courtyard, 
to provide security to residents at drop-off points and pedestrian crossings, and to 
eliminate hiding spaces inside and outside the structures. The buildings were also 
designed to be compatible with downtown Dundas by utilizing brick, colours, 
windows, details, and dimensions that “fit” with surrounding buildings. 


The proposal includes two buildings connected by a common structure that would 
include laundry facilities, a business area for home occupations (photocopiers, fax, 
computers, meeting areas, secretarial, and storage facilities), a social room with a 
kitchenette, mechanical/garbage areas, and a pedestrian archway linking the 
courtyard to the service/pedestrian lane between the new and existing structures. The 
building on Main Street allows commercial uses in units fronting onto Main Street 
(6 units) with living spaces above (second floor), and provides one bedroom units 
fronting onto the courtyard on the ground level which can be used on their own, in 
conjunction with the commercial units, or as accessory units. The Main Street 
building also has combinations of one and two bedroom units on the third and fourth 
floors, and an interior corridor that is widened in the middle to vary lines and provide 
an informal meeting area. 


The building on Ogilvie Street provides a variety of one and two bedroom units that 
includes two bedroom, two storey units as well as fully accessible two bedroom units 
that have individual decks providing private outdoor space. Only two corridors are 
required for four floors because the top floor will have a covered outside walkway, 
and units would be paired for ease of servicing. All first floor units would be 
individually accessible on the ground floor, giving these units a traditional “row 
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house” feel. Combined together, the Ogilvie Street and Main Street buildings would 
accommodate a variety of residents in one develonment, and there would be units for 
people who have businesses or occupations at home, for people with physical 
disabilities or who require modified units, and for senior citizens, childless couples, 
and singles. 


All parking would be underground, all units on the ground floors would have 
individual access, and the focus of the project would be the interior common areas. 
A tented area would be provided in the centre of the court yard, and sidewalks 
adjacent to the development as well as the courtyard would be paved with bricks. 
Walkways would be covered year round to give some protection from the elements. 
Planter boxes would be raised (for people with disabilities) and include a number of 
trees. Common gardening areas would be provided. 


The development would be financed as an equity co-op, in which the home occupation 
units would be occupied by equity shareholders, 50% of the units would be offered to 
an associated co-operative on a rent-geared-to-income basis with government 
assistance, and 80% of those units available for purchase on a rent to own basis. A 
residents’ group would bring together owners and renters, and a general target mix 
(tenure) would be attempted. 
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Hamilton - Adaptive Reuse #1: Winner - Best Overall 
Winner - Most Innovative 


Team Members 


Andrew Nizielski 
Ken Coit 

Hanne Card 
Roger Paquette 
Bonnie Muir 
Harald Schwichow 


Proposal Description 


The proposal focuses on building on the strength of the existing residential and 
commercial community on Barton Street, on emphasizing increased pedestrian traffic, 
and on developing sustainable commercial enterprises at street level and flexible 
housing designs on above-ground floors. In addition to the existing buildings, which 
would be retained and renovated extensively, more floor space would be added to the 
site by building in the parking area to the rear. On-site ground-level parking would 
be retained in a covered format, and an elevated patio and a town house structure 
would be added. The streetscape along Barton Street and William Street would also 
be altered to better accommodate pedestrians; traffic would be slowed and trees 
added to make the street more inviting. 


The unit breakdown would be: seven one bedroom units (including one artist’s loft), 
four loft studio apartments acceptable for work/live situations, three two bedroom 
units (one to be a shared hostel unit), one barrier free unit, one three bedroom 
townhouse, and four commercial suites. 


The redevelopment would be financed either as a private development or as a non- 
profit co-operative, and would be provided with off-site community services. Some 
demolition would be carried out, and wherever possible, materials removed would be 
reused in the renovations or new construction. 


Major characteristics of the development: 


Pedestrian traffic will be encouraged and auto movement restricted by an 
enlargement of the sidewalks along Barton Street. The added sidewalk area would 
be used for street furniture and tree plantings. Cross walks would be provided to 
increase pedestrian security. 


Ambitious Spaces Charrette 


A residential focus has been created by putting a unit on the rear edge of the 
development, across the elevated courtyard deck from the main buildings. 


The main entrance to the redevelopment is on William Street, where the lobby, an 
elevator, and stairs provide access to the living spaces and the elevated courtyard. 


Both commercial and living spaces provide “eyes” on the street, thereby giving both 
residents and pedestrians a sense of security and community. 


To minimize interruption of light to the neighbouring property, construction at the 
rear is limited to a one floor artist/living space. The proposal includes set backs at 
each level, maximizing privacy. 


Units have been designed as flexible working spaces, providing options for 
conversions as resident needs and real estate economics change. Units include 
work/live spaces, shared hostel units, units for singles, and a fully accessible unit. 
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Hamilton - Adaptive Reuse #2 
Team Members 


Bruce Rankin 
Janet Surmanski 
Diane Hunter 
Suzanne Foreman 
Kelly Burnside 
Bill Fuller 


Proposal Description 


The team decided the best strategy would be to demolish the existing buildings 
because of the poor state of the structures. By eliminating the constraints imposed 
by the aging buildings, each of which had different heights, dimensions, and floor 
levels, the team was able to produce a new development that included a large number 
of residential units. ‘The structure would provide appealing residential and 
commercial units that could be used to attract people to the area and improve the 
image of Barton generally. The unit breakdown would be: six two bedroom units, 12 
one bedroom units, four one bedroom/on-site commercial units, two commercial, co-op 
stores. All of these units would be completely accessible. 


The four storey building would have commercial uses on the ground floor. The ground 
level will also contain the common area and on-site support service area, four one 
bedroom/commercial units, flanked by two commercial units at either end. The main 
entrance to the residential units would be from William Street. The complex will also 
contain an elevator which will service accessible units in the building. There would 
be on-site storage, and accessible washrooms and kitchens to support independent 
living for people with disabilities. 


There would be eight parking spaces at ground level, and a loading zone on William 
Street, located next to the garbage room and electrical/mechanical room. 
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Hamilton - Adaptive Reuse #3 
Team Members 


Sam Esposto 

John Lidgey 

Bill Weir 

Frances Oommen 
Gerry Kennedy 
Doug Clark 

Peter Van Leeuwen 


Proposal Description 


The goal of the group was to take a first step in creating a more stable, desirable, and 
mutually supportive environment that could be replicated elsewhere along Barton 
Street. It was assumed that the redevelopment of one site alone would not affect the 
character of the street; nowever, it was the intention of the group to produce a design 
that could serve as a catalyst for similar development nearby. Efforts must be taken 
to eliminate the “negative stigma” associated with many parts of Barton Street. Ways 
of removing this stigma, and increasing the desire of people to shop and work on this 
historic street include: 


Increasing street-level pedestrian traffic by slowing auto traffic on Barton Street, 
increasing the number of trees on the street, extending the width of the sidewalk, 
and improving the aesthetic appeal of the buildings fronting on Barton Street. 


Building on the service centre concept by promoting the close proximity of services 
such as convenience stores, a bank, a social services agency, a park, a library, bars 
and restaurants, etc. This is particularly important for people who do not use 
motorized vehicles for access to services. 


Promoting the historic aspect of Barton Street. The corner of Barton Street and 
Leeming Street is significant because it is the original site of the homestead of 
Robert Land, and the street has a number of interesting, pre-1940 buildings. 
Wherever possible, the facades of these older historic buildings should be retained. 


The redevelopment proposal calls for the reuse of the existing facade (restoration of 
exterior brick), basic structure and foot print, although the interior is to be gutted 
and renovated extensively. Barton Street is to be altered to allow extension of the 
sidewalk and provide a drop-off zone. Lighting is to be improved on Barton Street, 
William Street and in the alley. The sidewalk is to be made of paving stone (textured) 
and contain tree plantings. Parking is to be retained in the back. 
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The renovated building would have the following characteristics: 


The entire building is designed to be accessible. An elevator in the back services 
all of the units. The communal area has an accessible washroom. 


The ground floor is essentially devoted to retail and commercial uses. Three of the 
four commercial units would be retail. Space for one administrative unit would also 
be provided. 


The second floor has a single one bedroom unit, two studio/workspace units, two 
communal units, and a common area that would include a playground, meeting 
room, and laundry. The communal area will be pleasantly decorated, open to an 
outside deck, have a window in the corridor door for safety, and have large 
windows. The second floor also has an outdoor terrace to be used by all residents. 


The third floor has four one bedroom units and two bedroom units. 
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5. Ideas and Issues Identified by the Charrette 


The designs produced by the charrette teams identified four sets of issues to be 
addressed in order to meet the challenges provided in the brief: building and site 
design, standards, financing, and organization. 


Building and Site Design 


A major theme of Ambitious Spaces was to provide communal space to allow the 
development of community identity and to provide access to facilities residents could 
not individually afford. As a result, most of the proposals included structures where 
common amenities were included as important elements in the designs of buildings. 
Buildings and individual units were often designed with multipurpose rooms and 
movable partitions to accommodate changing needs over time. Buildings were also 
designed to include uses other than traditional residential. 


In terms of the design of outdoor space and landscaping, most designs included 
private, semi-public, and public spaces. Private spaces often consisted of balconies, 
rooftop gardens, and enclosed yards where access is controlled and visual access is 
limited. Semi-public spaces allowed some physical and visual access by passers-by. 
Public spaces invited use by both the general public and residents. In general, 
garages and parking were less visible than in conventional designs, and a major 
emphasis was placed on pedestrian access. From the outside, the buildings often give 
no hint of the wide range of residents and activities located inside (e.g. group homes, 
combined living and working spaces). 


Standards 


Alternative standards were proposed in three areas: the building code, zoning, and 
engineering (generally road construction and land requirements). In terms of building 
code standards, some minor exceptions were needed to ensure that units are 
accessible and/or adaptable. Many of the proposed buildings contain a significant 
number of fully accessible and partially accessible units, and doorways, hallways, 
kitchens, washrooms and other aspects of the design have to be altered accordingly. 
In many cases, existing building code standards are too prohibitive to allow 
innovative designs to properly meet the needs of people with mobility or sensory 
impairments, while in others, the code’s requirements are simply inadequate for 
residents who have special needs. 


Zoning standards would be modified to permit mixed uses that include a wide range 
of residential formats and commercial uses. 
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Similarly, to accommodate a number of the proposals, engineering standards would 
have to be changed to permit rights of way and roads narrower than those generally 
utilized in suburban subdivisions. 


Financing 


A wide range of financing sources were contemplated including the Provincial 
Government, municipal governments, non-profit organisations, and conventional 
private sector investors/lenders. A variety of tenure options were utilized in each 
development. These included ownership through bank mortgages, low 
downpayment/partially subsidized mortgages obtained through public agencies 
(CMHC, other), rent-to-own schemes, standard rental systems, rents subsidized by 
the Province, municipality, and/or other residents, and co-operative ventures in which 
residents share risks, rewards, and maintenance. 


Organization 


Many creative partnerships were anticipated, between service providers, funders, 
private entrepreneurs and governments. Some of these would require changes to 
conventional financing/ownership arrangements. In some cases, a range of services 
is foreseen that would allow people with disabilities to live independently (e.g. with 
support staff who come in to help out) and provide parents and others with combined 
amenities (e.g. on-site childcare or laundry facilities). 


6. Opportunities Associated with Charrette Processes 


Planning a charrette involves making a number of tradeoffs or choices. Several of the 
choices which were made in planning Ambitious Spaces, and the tradeoffs involved 
in these choices, need to be kept in mind when evaluating the use of charrettes in 
assisting in the development of innovative housing. 


Hypothetical vs. “Real” Development Sites 


During the Charrette, several people asked whether the designs would be used to 
develop real sites. In this case, general concepts and ideas were emphasized because 
its purpose was to develop designs with general application. Several participants were 
disappointed Ambitious Spaces would have no direct application. When new, 
innovative ideas with a general application are sought, hypothetical sites are probably 
best. This is because participants will not tend to get bogged down in site-specific 
issues that have little or no relevance to other sites. On the other hand, when site - 
specific issues at a proposed development location are contentious and might be 
resolved through a charrette-type process, then detailed information should be used. 
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Size of Teams 


As teams become smaller it becomes easier to reach a consensus and develop plans 
and concepts everyone on the team can live with. Conversely, as teams become larger, 
and a more diverse range of opinions, expertise and experience are incorporated in 
the final design, the final product can be more valuable and viable. One of the 
reasons for holding the charrette was to see if a consensus was possible among 
numerous stakeholders and professionals in a Hamilton- Wentworth context. For most 
of the groups, five or six members worked out quite well, particularly when two of the 
members had design expertise. Perhaps with a project-oriented site, teams could be 
expanded to include eight to ten people to better include a wider range of views. 


Length of Charrette 


Charrettes are intended to be short term and intensive. The trade-off is to provide 
enough time to allow team members to get to know each other and find a working 
relationship, while not discouraging potential participants by threatening to take up 
too much of their time. The experience of Ambitious Spaces has shown that some 
people key to the process were unwilling to commit the time. The time of year may 
have been a factor in attendance, but it is critical to have the key players involved 
to have a charrette of this type work. Charrettes involving actual projects that are 
controversial and require input from a wide range of interests might better be 
undertaken at nights or on one day a weekend over several weeks. 


Information: Level of Detail Provided 


Detailed information was not included in Ambitious Spaces because the charrette was 
intended to produce general concepts. In situations where development proposals are 
being solicited for an actual site, more detailed information would be essential. 


The Challenge of Compromise 


Although there were initially a number of disagreements on the direction their 
proposals would take, most teams had come to some level of agreement by late 
Saturday afternoon. Teams were assisted in developing proposals by the patient 
efforts of Tom Emodi, Don May, and Fred Vermeulen, who went from group to group 
providing technical advice and possible solutions to problems identified within the 
various groups. 


In view of the different backgrounds of the participants, it was interesting to note the 
high level of co-operation, continuous exchange of ideas and views, and persistent 
attempts at consensus-building. Consensus may have been helped by the fact that the 
sites were hypothetical. When consensus is not possible, it is important te be able to 
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agree to disagree, and divide a group so participants can use the remaining time to 
put their ideas on paper. 


Lessons/Recommendations for Future Action 


The Charrette showed that a large number of people from a variety of backgrounds 
can quickly learn to work together to produce excellent solutions to difficult 
challenges. A number of additional lessons were provided by the exercise: 


i) 


ii) 


ii) 


iv) 


Putting people together in a team that is directed to provide a tangible product 
tends to promote negotiation and the utilization of innovative ideas to 
overcome differences, and to reduce posturing and unproductive verbal 
contests. 


Putting people together in an informa! setting with a common purpose seems 
to be a good vehicle to promote a reconciling of varying viewpoints. For 
instance, individuals promoting new development quickly begin to learn that 
anti-development people have legitimate fears about new projects, while anti- 
development residents learn there are strong reasons to favour new housing 
and businesses. 


Combining people from a range of backgrounds to work on an overall 
development proposal allows participants to better understand the difficulties 
inherent in design processes as well as the role/responsibilities of various 
professionals. For instance, one planner accustomed to seeing completed 
drawings commented that he had never been aware how hard it was to 
reconcile all of the various demands in a design proposal (cost considerations, 
building code requirements, needs of potential residents, engineering aspects, 
aesthetic appeal, etc.); the Charrette allowed him to understand why architects 
and builders are reluctant to make major alterations to a proposal once it has 
been fully developed. 


It may be more cost-effective and productive to try to reconcile differences of 
opinion early (rather than later) in the process. Once design experts or 
developer/builders have invested a great deal of time, effort and money into a 
proposal, they are reluctant to make alterations to suit other stakeholders. 
However, groups such as potential residents, residents of existing neighbouring 
areas, municipal officials, service providers, representatives of government 
agencies, and others often have important contributions to make to the 
design/programming stages. Waiting until a proposal is almost complete to 
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agencies, and others often have important contributions to make to the 
design/programming stages. Waiting until a proposal is almost complete to 
present it to neighbours at public meetings, or marketing housing units which 
have already been designed without the input of potential residents, is not the 
best way to utilize resources that are available. By putting representatives of 
all parties on design teams, different opinions and new ideas/demands can be 
reconciled with little added expense. The final product will often be far better, 
satisfying the minimum objectives of all parties without compromising the 
major objectives of any one party. 


The success of Ambitious Spaces in producing designs in just one weekend with small 
teams suggests that this process should be used in Hamilton-Wentworth for 
development sites or proposals, particularly in those cases where there are a number 
of contentious issues. Housing projects that may face opposition (because of concerns 
related to the provision of affordable housing, environmental degradation, or 
alternative development standards/innovative housing design) would be particularly 
well suited to design situations where a number of stakeholders are represented. 


Councillor Bob Charters 
Chairman, Co-ordinating Council on Housing 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


AMBITIOUS SPACES: 
A Design Exercise (Charrette) in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Program Brief 
1. Introduction 


The charrette is being organized and funded by the Co-ordinating Council on Housing, which 
was established by the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth to implement the recommendations of 
the Task Force on Affordable Housing. The charrette will be a week-end long exercise in 
which innovative design/program proposals for housing will be produced by a number of 
groups. Each team will be made up of people with a wide range of interests and backgrounds, 
allowing for an excellent transmission of ideas and perspectives between different sectors of 
society that have a strong interest in housing issues (tenants / homebuyers, housing providers, 
service providers, government). 


The major objectives of the charrette are to produce proposals: 


1) For housing for people with special needs. This includes, but is not limited to, people 
with disabilities, people who work and live in the same place, people with limited 
incomes, single parents, extended families, youth, people who want to share childcare ji 
cooking responsibilities, people who need support services/supervision, senior citizens, 
and victims of domestic violence. 


2) For housing that foster community linkages and integrate people with a wide range of 
income levels and lifestyles in a manner that is acceptable to everyone. 


3) | That would revitalize older commercial/residential strips and centres in the Region by 
providing mixed-use developments that are attractive to potential shoppers/service users 
and residents. 


4) That promote pedestrian movement, reduce dependence on the automobile, and utilize 
types of urban design that are interesting and inviting to people. 


5) | That would contribute to the environmental, social and economic sustainability of the 
Region. This is to say that the proposals should address long-term issues such as storm- 
water pollution, finding a place in society for groups that have been marginalized and 
isolated, and developing more jobs for young people. 


2. Requirements for Each Team 


Team Composition 


It is the goal of the Co-ordinating Council to create teams that are balanced with respect to 
backgrounds, capabilities and perspectives. An ideal team will include at least one design 
specialist (architect, landscape architect, urban designer), at least one builder/developer, at 
least one service provider (professional or someone with experience in managing/directing a 
service organization), and at least one potential resident of the proposed development. 

People with other backgrounds/interests, such as potential homebuyers, planners, 
representatives of neighbourhood and tenant associations, and individuals associated with the 
real estate sector could also contribute a great deal to the creative processes of the groups. 
Because every group must make a presentation and submission detailing their proposals, there 
must be a person (or persons) in each group who is (are) capable of: 


1) Producing visual representations of their proposals (see below). 
2) Producing a short written description of the most important aspects of their proposals. 
3) | Making a short verbal presentation summarizing their proposals. 


Visual Representations 


To assist in communicating each groups’ proposals to other participants, potential users of the 
designs (builders/government/non-profits/etc.), and the general public, visual representations 
of the design proposals are required. Although the different groups will have a great deal of 
leeway in choosing which types of visual representations are utilized, it is essential that groups 
be able to adequately communicate their ideas and proposals to other people for the charrette 
to be a success. As a result, each group is required to produce at least two of the following 
types of aids for the final presentations on the Sunday: 


1) Three dimensional models (cardboard, styrofoam, etc.) 

2) Site plans (two dimensional visual representations of the site, maps, drawings showing 
road and lot layouts) 

3) | Sketches and drawings of the proposals (drawings depicting what the development might 
look like to a passer-by) 

4) Floor plans and architectural/mechanical drawings (detailed depictions of building 
layout and design) 

a), Olner 


Written/Verbal Submission 


Each team should be able to provide a written report. This report should summarize the ideas 
and proposals of the various members of the group. The report need not be very elaborate; 
point-form descriptions are adequate. The essential element is that major ideas, themes and 
alternative designs are adequately noted and described. A member of each group will also 
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have to make a short presentation of the findings of the team, so a summary should be 
prepared in point form for the presenter to use. 


Team Cooperation 


Where ever possible, decisions-making in individual teams should be made on a consensus 
basis. When a consensus is not possible, the majority should rule. Drawings, diagrams, maps 
and the written and verbal submissions should reflect the proposed programs and diagrams 
that the whole group has discussed and agreed on. 


Adherence to Specific Challenge Requirements/Site Constraints/Building Codes 


Each team must provide a design/programming proposal that meets the requirements of the 
specifications included in the challenge and the site constraints for their site. The building 
code must also be adhered to in all cases except where the code can be shown to be 
unnecessary or excessively strict and incompatible with special needs such as those of the 
physically disabled or people who want to work and live in the same building. 
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3. Site 1 - Adaptive Reuse: Barton Street 


3.1 Background 


The property is located at Barton and William Street, between Wellington and Wentworth 
Street, and is close to St. Andrew’s Church. The property consists of a row of three storey 
shops, with apartments above and a parking lot in the rear that is owned by the Hamilton 
Parking Authority. The structures are only being partially used at the present time. The 
zoning is H, Commercial, which permits one or two dwelling units within a commercial 
building. The current Official Plan designation is Commercial. 


The property is surrounded by a number of uses including commercial (legal non-conforming) 
and non-conforming residential. Public transit operates regularly on Barton. St. Matthew’s 
House is only minutes away at 414 Barton Street. St. Matthew’s provides a wide range of 
community services, including day care, legal aid, counselling services, welfare advocacy, 
emergency assistance (food), and services for senior citizens. 


3.2 Overall Challenge 


The overall challenge is to develop an innovative design concept that integrates street-level, 
store-front commercial areas with above-street-level apartments in a synergistic manner that 
will revitalize Barton Street as well as provide high-quality housing for a variety of types of 
residents. The design must be sufficiently appealing and functional that, if replicated in other 
locations along Barton, it would lead to a return of people and economic activity to the Barton 
Street area. The design should provide for the combination of work and living space in close 
proximity, perhaps with an emphasis on a specific group of professionals, artisans, or artists. 
The development should also maintain and enhance the existing built fabric and make it a 
more desirable place for residents, thereby reinforcing and improving the sense of community 
felt there by the inhabitants. 


3.3 Specific Challenge Requirements 

1) Half of the units must be affordable*. 

2) At least two of the units must be combined work/live spaces*. 

3) All of the ground floor units must be utilized either for commercial purposes (retail, 
services) or for occupational activities (professional offices, computer or 
telecommunications equipment, artist studios, etc.) 


4) The development must include at least eight residential units. 


5) At least two of the residential units must be designed to meet one or more of the 
following special needs: 


@ developmentally or psychiatrically disabled 
@_ hard to house singles 


6) 


7) 


8) 


@ single parents 
@ youth 


The development should be compatible* with surrounding buildings and the mixed-use 
nature of Barton Street. 


The development should have 70 square metres of open space, including above ground 
and roof-top space. 


The number of on-site parking spaces will remain the same as are currently in the rear 
parking area administered by the Hamilton Parking Authority; however, 
this area can be utilized as part of the project. 


3.4 Site Constraints 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Access to the rear parking must be maintained on William Street. 


The development should not exceed a floor-to-area ratio* of 4 (including the parking 
area in the rear). 


The current set-back on Barton Street must be maintained. 
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4, Site 2 - Urban Infill: Grafton Lot 


4.1 Background 


The pie-shaped site is located in the downtown core of Dundas bounded by King Street West 
to the north, Main Street to the east, and Ogilvie Street to the west. The site is approximately 
57 hectares (1.4 acres) in size and currently consists of one three storey building known as 2 
King Street West. Located in this building are the Department of Public Health and 
Regional Police Department. Three commercial units on the ground floor are currently 
vacant. A pedestrian plaza has been incorporated in the area in front of the King Street 
building. 


The site, located in the downtown core, is surrounded by a variety of commercial uses ranging 
from retail and business establishments to social service and health organisations. Public 
transit on King Street services this location. Heritage buildings are located across the street 
and throughout the downtown core, providing a historic appeal to the area. The site itself has 
an important historical background. Dundas’ first significant industrial enterprise, Grafton 
and Company, a textile business, was built on this site in 1858 and operated for over one 
hundred years. 


The current Official Plan designation of this site is CENTRAL AREA COMMERCIAL. A 
special zoning amendment was passed for this site permitting three separate buildings. One 
building, mentioned above, is the building municipally known as 2 King Street West. The two 
remaining buildings (proposed for housing) would front onto Ogilvie and Main Streets, 
respectively. Both buildings would be four storeys in height with the Ogilvie Street building 
containing 34 units and the Main Street building containing 28 units. Adequate parking 
facilities for all three structures have to be constructed. To date the housing component has 
not been built. The existing plans call for 101 underground parking spaces and 37 surface 
parking spaces. 


4.2 Overall Challenge 


There are two major components to the challenge. First, a design must be produced that fits 
in well with the historic nature of the site and the surrounding buildings and community. 
Second, the design must incorporate a variety of housing units that are combined in such a way 
as to make use of shared facilities and/or services. This should better accomodate people with 
special needs and create a feeling of community among the inhabitants of the development. 


4.3 Specific Challenge Requirements 


(Please note: where a * has been shown, a short definition has been provided in the 
accompanying Glossary/Guide.) 


1) Atleast one third of the units are to be affordable*. 


2) 
3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Between half and two thirds of the units are to be market rate units*. 
At least 70 square metres (750 square feet) of indoor shared space* is to be provided. 


At least 200 square metres of open space is required on-site (roof-top gardens, courtyard, 
or at-grade greenspace). 


At least one quarter of the units must be adaptable*. 


At least half of the units should be designed for at least three of the following types of 
special needs (in any combination): 


single parents 

youth 

childless couples 

people who require limited supervision and/or assistance (communal and 
individual units) 

senior citizens, physically disabled and others who require adapted units 
developmentally or psychiatrically disabled 

victims of domestic violence 


QBOQ OOQOOE 


The development should be compatible* with surrounding historic buildings and the 
mixed-use nature of downtown Dundas. 


4.4 Site Constraints 


1) 
2) 
2) 
3) 


4) 


The development should not exceed a floor-to-area ratio* of 3. 
Street build to lines should be maintained. 

The development should not exceed four storeys in height. 

At least .5 parking spaces must be provided for each unit. 


Current parking and parking access for the existing structure must be maintained. 
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5. Site 3 - Greenfields Site: North-East Waterdown 


5.1 Background 


The site is located to the north-east of Waterdown (between Waterdown and the Burlington 
border), bounded by Parkside Drive to the north and Highway 5 to the south. The site is 
approximately 40 hectares in size and there are no major environmental or financial obstacles 
to servicing the site with water or sewers. At the present time, there are no social or health 
service providers in the immediate vicinity. Some services are available nearby in Waterdown. 


The site is located in an area that is rapidly being developed, both on the Flamborough and 
Burlington sides of the border, and the area is considered on the edge of the Greater Toronto 
Area as far as developers and potential home buyers are concerned. New homes are currently 
being built in a subdivision just to the south-west of the site (between Waterdown and the 
site), so that the site would be essentially be an extension of the Waterdown urban area. 


The current Official Plan designation of this land is AGRICULTURE. However, Council has 
adopted Official Plan Amendment No. 28 to bring the land into the Waterdown Urban Area 
and to designate it URBAN RESIDENTIAL. The Town has applied for a corresponding 
amendment to the Niagara Escarpment Plan to change the designation from RURAL to 
URBAN. The Planning and Development Committee has also recommended a modification 
to establish a MIXED USE AREA along the Highway No. 5 (Dundas Street) frontage to a 
depth of approximately 150 metres (Council has yet to endorse the Planning and Development 
Committee recommendation). 


The new draft Regional Official Plan also proposes to bring these lands into the Waterdown 
Urban Area. The Ministry of Municipal Affairs has not approved the Flamborough or 
Regional Official Plans, and challenges to the proposed changes may have to be resolved at 
the Ontario Municipal Board. 


5.2 Overall Challenge 


The basic challenge is to produce a design for the site that meets three priority criteria. The 
first criterion is that the development should include a very large proportion of special housing 
of different types, and that the development should not be dominated by any one type of 
housing. The second criterion is that the development should integrate these different types of 
housing together in an innovative nature that provides for a wide range of shared facilities and 
services and in order to provide a sense of community that is better than that found in 
traditional suburban areas. The third criterion is that a significant proportion of the housing 
in the development must be deemed to be affordable. 


1] 


5.3 Specific Challenge Requirements 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


At least one third of the housing units in the development must be affordable*. 
At least 100 units must be part of mid-rise* structures. 


At least one tenth of the housing units should be part of a complex or complexes that 
include(s) significant amounts of shared space*. 


At least four types of housing structure will be utilized in the development (e.g. single 
dwelling, duplex, townhouse/row house, traditional apartment, etc.) Of these, no one 
housing type will make up more than one quarter of the total housing units. 


At least half of the housing units should be designed for at least three of the following 
types of special needs (any combination): 


physically disabled 

single parents 

youth - 

people who work at home 

senior citizens 

people who require limited supervision and/or assistance 

extended families 

developmentally or psychiatrically disabled 

co-housing (housing with shared recreational, childcare and/or eating facilities) 


DBOOQLOLOHOLOOS 


A minimum of 750 housing units will be required. 


The development will include at least three commercial/retails units, at least one of 
which will be a convenience store. Between .5 and 2 hectares should be devoted to 
commercial or mixed commercial/residential uses. 


The site must include a school and park of at least 3.5 hectares in size. 

The majority of the development will be pedestrian-oriented*, with easy access to public 
amenities (stores, parks, public transit, etc.) from residences. Disabled people and 
pedestrians should be able to get to these amenities during the warmer seasons of the 
year without using automobiles or public transit in under 20 minutes. 

At least 4 hectares of greenspace will be preserved; of this greenspace, at least 2 hectares 


must be provided in one contiguous area that is devoted to natural flora and fauna. 


Alternative development standards* can be used. 


5.4 Site Constraints 


1) Road access to Highway S is limited to one new road: similarly, access to Parkside 
Drive is limited to one road. 


2) Structures should not exceed four storeys in height. 


3) The site must provide for 2 hectares of land to be used as stormwater retention facilities 
(in addition to the space allocated to greenspace and the school). 
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LANDS 


GLOSSARY/GUIDE 


The following definitions and descriptions are provided to assist in developing proposals that 
correspond with the requirements of the charrette brief and to avoid debate about the 
interpretation of various terms. Further clarification and information can in some cases be 
provided by publications dealing with specific subject matter (e.g. CMHC’s Housing Choices 
for Canadians with Disabilities or Ottawa-Carleton’s Alternative Development Standards: 


Proposals to Reduce Housing Costs). 


Accessible: 


Refers to building alterations or original designs that allow people with disabilities to get to, 
enter, and exit a home, business or facility. The majority of the rooms must be convenient for 
visits of a short-term nature (e.g. to do business). At least one set of washrooms and one 
entrance must be adapted to use by people with disabilities. These types of structures are 
designed to meet the needs of a variety of different types of users, including people who rely 
on wheelchairs, people who have difficulty walking, bending, or standing for long periods, and 
people who have hearing or visual disabilities. Accessible structures should include the 
following: 


; Elevators, hallways, ramps and washrooms large enough to accommodate large 
wheelchairs and other personal transportation vehicles. 


: No vertical barriers that will stop people in wheelchairs, people with canes, crutches or 
other supports, or people with limited strength. Elevators or ramps must be provided as 
an alternative to Stairs. 


: Washrooms with grab-bars and layouts that can be utilized by people with limited 
strength or agility or who are disabled. 


: Proper facilities for parking and disembarkment for people with disabilities. Sheltered 
arrival areas (in case of adverse weather) and paths and ramps leading from the street/ 
parking areas into the building that are free from barriers should be provided. 


Adaptable: 


Refers to original designs of buildings that allow for the adaptation of the structure to meet 
the different or changing functional needs of occupants, including persons with particular 
disabilities. The spatial requirements of person using a wheelchair is one of the basic design 
considerations for adaptable housing. The considerations include, but are not limited to: 
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Barrier free access for people with limited strength or wheelchairs. Rooms and hallways 
should be designed so that if a person with a disability moves in later on, changes will not 
be needed to eliminate vertical barriers such as steps or to increase the size of 

doorways or rooms to accommodate wheelchairs. 

Provisions to ensure that if access to lighting and utilities (e.g. light switches, fuse boxes, 
plug-ins, telephone outlets, etc.) has to be altered, no significant costs will be involved. 
Many disabled people are capable of dealing with day-to-day issues of this type if 
controls and outlets are not placed out of reach. 


i Storage areas, plumbing fixtures, and kitchen areas that can be easily adaptable to 
people with special needs. 


: Potential provision of grab bars and supports if necessary. Bathrooms in particular 
should have the space and wall area required to accommodate these additions. 


‘ Improved safety for disabled people. Fire-proof construction materials, dual-exits 
equipped with ramps, and layouts that provide for easy evacuation are some of the ways 
that this can be achieved. 


Affordable: 


The Ministry of Housing currently utilizes a definition of affordable housing that is based on a 
cut-off price determined by local income levels. Such a type of definition is in practice very 
difficult to utilize, because in a market economy costs associated with land, building materials, 
labour and capital are constantly changing (to say nothing about local income levels). Instead, 
for the purposes of the charrette, an affordable unit is assumed to be one that is relatively 
small in size that is constructed with inexpensive materials and should require only minimal 
amounts of labour to build. 


Maximum sizes for affordable units will be: 


Bachelor/one bedroom (1 person): 90 square metres 
Two bedroom (2+ persons): 105 square metres 
Three bedroom (3+ persons): 115 square metres 
Town home/ Single Detached: 120 square metres 
Group home/combined space: 30 square metres/person 


Alternative Development Standards: 


In regulating the subdivision of land and construction of structures for residential purposes, 
municipalities have over the past five decades developed a set of standards that are imposed 
through means such as subdivision agreements, zoning by-laws, and site plan controls. 
Although some standards have been established by the Province (e.g. building coe) and are 
not subject to negotiation between municipalities and builders/developers, some flexibility is 
possible in regulations dealing with the following areas: 
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parking space requirements 

right-of-way width for roads 

: contributions to park space (including cash-in-lieu) 

‘ provision of sidewalks 

: lot dimensions 

: lot layout 

: design of water and sewage linkages 

‘ other infrastructure (utility hookups, street lighting, etc.) 
; storm water systems 


In some cases these standards cannot be altered because of safety or long-term planning 
concerns. However, in many cases the standards are overly conservative and contribute to 
high development and construction costs. 


Compatible: 


Determining what is compatible or not is a difficult issue when dealing with the design of 
buildings in established neighbourhoods. However, it is possible to use the following very 
broad guidelines: 


‘ Does the new building/development fit in with the scale of the existing neighbourhood? 
If surrounding structures are either three or four stories in height, it would be a good bet 
to say that a six or seven storey building will look out of place. 


i Is the style of the building/development compatible with existing nearby structures and 
landscapes? Generally speaking, placing a Cape Cod bungalow in the middle of a 
neighbourhood comprised of high-density, Georgian-style town homes would be 
considered unwise. Similarly, experience has shown that building massive high-rise 
residential structures next to important public out-door amenities like beaches and 
waterfronts, parks, and significant natural features is often met with outrage by local 
inhabitants. 


; Are the building materials and other important features of the building/structure 
compatible with the surrounding built form and landscape? For instance, glass siding 
may be incompatible with older neighbourhoods built largely of stone or brick, and 
massive parking entrances can destroy the continuity of the street for pedestrians. 


Floor - to - Area Ratio: 


The floor - to - area ratio refers to the ratio of total floorspace to area of the site. For 
instance, if a site is 1000 square metres in size, and a proposed building design has four floors 
of 500 square metres each for a total of 2000 square metres, the FAR is 2 (2000/1000 = 2). 
Floor - to - area ratios are often used by municipalities to limit total massing without imposing 
overly-stringent design restrictions on architects. Using FAR, height, and set-back restrictions, 
a municipality can control the total amount of new residential, commercial or other floorspace 
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provided in a development. This is important because the total amount of floorspace can be 
correlated with demands on municipal services like public transit, water and sewage, and 
because the overall size of the development (in conjunction with height and set-back 
limitations) will have impacts (shadows, demand for street parking) on the neighbourhood. 
Market Rate Units: 


Market rate units are residential units (single-detached, town homes, apartments, 
condomimiums, etc.) that can be sold or rented at current market rates. As a result, the size of 
the units, the types of materials used in the construction of the units, and the types of 
amenities/facilities associated with the units should depend on a developer/builder’s ability to 
recoup costs from potential buyers/renters in the open market. Market rate units can be 
smaller, affordable units or be units that are developed with an affluent form of clientele in 
mind. It is assumed that market rate units will not be financed by government subsidies. 


Mid-Rise Structures: 


Although common in parts of older, large cities in North America that were built before 
World War II, mid-rise structures are relatively rare in more recent housing developments in 
both urban and rural environments in Canada and the U.S. Housing construction has tended 
to be dominated by the production of single-detached homes, town homes (freehold and 
condominium), and high-rise structures (rental apartments and condominiums). 


Mid-rise structures have many advantages that have been ignored in recent decades. 
Relatively high densities (people/hectare) can be achieved without making residents feel as 
though they are living in overcrowded and artificial environments. Demands for privacy, 
human-scale surroundings, and ready access to the ground level can be achieved while still 
economically utilizing available land and providing densities that can support services such as 
public transit and neighbourhood stores and services. If designed properly, new developments 
using mid-rise structures can accommodate parking needs while still providing a pedestrian- 
oriented environment that allows all sectors of society (including youth, senior citizens, 
disabled people ) access to important services. 


Mid-rise structures generally are three or four storeys tall, are comprised of row housing 
(sometimes side-by-side town homes, sometimes stacked one above another), and have small 
set-backs from the street. Access to common parking areas (above or below ground) is usually 
on the side or rear of the development, providing each unit with fronting on the street. 
Pedestrian access can be provided to units either through common entrances or through 
individual entrances. Mid-rise structures are generally 5 to 30 percent cheaper to construct 
than comparable high-rises, and take much less time to design and bring to market than high- 
rise developments. Mid-rises are also better suited to pedestrian-oriented urban environments 
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than high-rises or single-detached homes, and create fewer wind-tunnel and access to sunlight 
problems than high-rises. 


Pedestrian Oriented: 


Although a definition of this type is very subjective in nature, certain basic elements can 
usually be agreed to that contribute to a pedestrian-oriented urban environment. Some of 
these elements include: 


: Building setbacks, street widths, sidewalks and public spaces that are of a human scale. 
Grand boulevards, vast windswept plazas, and six-lane thorough fares may contribute to 
combustion-engine vehicle traffic movement or to grand vistas, but are guarantied to 
empty the streets of pedestrians (and people with disabilities using personal vehicles). 


A varied and interesting urban fabric (streetscape). Pedestrians can usually be 
found along the streets in urban areas built during or before the 19th Century. Part of 
this compulsion to stroll through older areas is due to the human scale of the streets, but 
much of the attraction of these places is the high level of detail and diversity experienced 
there. Pedestrians should be able to encounter an interesting range of architectural 
designs and human activities on a ten or twenty minute walk; the huge, monolithic 
modernist buildings with little street level detail and structures with no street-level 
windows or retail/services found in many downtowns today are the antithesis of an 
environment that attracts pedestrians. 


In many cases, as advocates of neo-traditional developments have emphasized, the 
enjoyment provided by the detail and diversity of these places is augmented by the 
common design elements found in virtually all of the buildings. For instance, a 
pedestrian wandering through a New England town or a Spanish colonial city will be able 
to experience a wide range of structures, each with their own particular details, but all 
conforming to certain general characteristics that enhance the beauty of the street. 


A wide range of residential, commercial, recreational and other uses found within easy 
walking distances. A development may be very attractive from an aesthetic perspective 
and still only attract pedestrians on weekends and holidays. To ensure that an area will 
be used by people on foot, mixed-use environments that give a reason to people to walk 
are required. If stores, services, bars/restaurants, and sources of employment are found 
within a five to twenty minute walk, pedestrian activity will increase dramatically. 


: Limited competition with automobiles. Pedestrians will become more prevalent when 
the advantages of the automobile are diminished, and the advantages of walking are 
increased. In most new developments, automobile traffic is given precedence over 
pedestrian traffic, resulting in designs that allow people in cars to always arrive at their 
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destinations faster and safer than people on foot. Sidewalks should be shielded from 
auto traffic (on-street parking), some streets should be totally or partially pedestrian 
oriented, and large parking lots and other large empty spaces should be kept away from 
areas intended for pedestrian movement. 

Safety. To attract people on foot, streets need to be designed so that individuals do not 
feel at risk from accidents or crime. Good lighting, visual contact with other people on 
the street and in shops, residences and places of work (Jane Jacobs: eyes on the street), 
and adequate surveillance by police are important. 


Shared Facilities: 


Utilization of shared facilities in residential developments in North America and Western 
Europe has become increasingly common in recent decades. In North America, the use of 
shared facilities has been generally linked to housing for special groups (e.g. retirement 
communities) or to condominium developments that include shared recreation, parking, 
security and other facilities. In Europe the concept has been taken further, and co-housing 
projects include shared common eating/cooking, recreation, and childcare space in addition to 
private homes. 


In both the North American and European cases the provision of shared facilities does not 
adversely affect the level of privacy enjoyed by residents; each unit is identical to a regular 
housing unit (detached home, town home, or apartment), so residents are not required to use 
any of the common areas if they do not wish to. Participation in common activities such as 
child care or food preparation (done on a rotational basis), or the use of other shared facilities 
such as exercise rooms, greenhouses, workshops, or entertaining areas, is done ona purely 
voluntary basis. 


Shared facilities can be as small as a shared pool or roof-top garden, or as large as separate 
buildings in the centre of a housing development. Shared facilities can be maintained through 
the combined efforts of the residents or through the activities of staff who are paid by charges 
levied on the residents. 


Work/Live Space: 


Prior to the industrial revolution and the development of large, distinct industrial and 
commercial districts in urban areas, it was the rule rather than the exception for people to 
work out of their own homes. Merchants, professionals, craftsmen, farmers and even 
clergymen tended to have residences that were attached or adjacent to work space areas, and 
the concept of commuting to a different location every day to carry on a trade was alien to the 
average person until the 19th Century. 


During the latter half of the 19th Century and most of the 20th Century, the functional 
requirements of mass-production, large-scale industry and commerce combined with people’s 
desire to located in suburban residences far from real and perceived problems (pollution, 
noise, congestion) associated with work areas. This created a situation to create a situation 
where employment-related activities were removed geographically from other activities 
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(eating, sleeping, recreation, etc.). This physical division of land-uses was reinforced by the 
advent of land-use regulation, which legally required residential and industrial /commercial 
activities to remain separate. 


More recently, the arrival of the information age has spurred on the growth of employment in 
residential areas. Computer and telecommunications advances now allow many types of work 
to be carried on by employees and entrepreneurs from the comfort of their home. Although 
the growing number of people who work at home will inevitably face problems associated with 
being relatively isolated from co-workers, clients, and others, combined work/live situations 
open up a wide range of opportunities for people who have special needs. Single parents, 
semi-retired people, disabled people, and dual-career couples with young children are just 
some of the groups that are able to derive immense benefits from being able to work in offices 
or other work spaces located in their homes. 


Working at home can allow individuals to reduce or eliminate childcare expenses, reduce 
commuting and travel time to places of work (and in some cases childcare facilities), and lead 
to more flexible lives, scheduling work activities to meet their needs. Because the work force 
is increasingly made up of working women, retired people doing contract or temporary work, 
people with disabilities and other individuals with unconventional workspace /living quarters 
needs, developing specially-designed housing for this market is very important. Housing 
constructed for people who work and live in the same structure can include the following: 


: Separate entrances to the structure; one for work-related activities, one for residence- 
related activities. This can be very important to professionals such as dentists or 
architects who have to receive clients on a regular basis. 


Extra parking for clients if professional services are to be offered. 


Areas specifically designed for work-related activities. If possible, these areas should be 
somewhat isolated from rooms used for other residential purposes. Houses can be 
designed where one of the floors is devoted exclusively to accommodating work 
activities, or work space can be provided in one or more rooms distributed throughout 
residences. 


Flexible telecommunications hook-ups for buildings or developments. Fibre-optic 
connections allow for transmission of electronic information from computers, fax 


machines, interactive televisions and other business equipment. 


Combined work/living space on one floor, specifically designed for disabled 
professionals, tradespeople, or others. 
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